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The Politics of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement in the United States, 1969-1986 


DONALD R. CULVERSON 


In October 1984 the United States abstained from voting on a UN 
Security Council resolution condemning South Africa’s apartheid policies. Later 
that month, Democratic presidential candidate Walter Mondale charged the 
Reagan administration with disregarding human rights and allying itself to reac- 
tionary rather than reformist forces. The U.S. electorate, apparently insufficiently 
persuaded to question Reagan’s policy toward South Africa or any other country, 
reelected him in a landslide. Yet less than two years later the anti-apartheid 
movement emerged as a leading force for mobilizing domestic opposition to U.S. 
policy toward South Africa. Growing grassroots activism convinced state and 
local governments, colleges and universities, and corporations to reassess their 
ties to the apartheid state. Congress, spurred by these actions and by renewed 
unrest in black townships, approved limited sanctions against South Africa in 
November 1986 over Reagan’s veto. This accelerated the withdrawal of millions 
of dollars in U.S. investments. How did anti-apartheid activism, after decades 
of apparent ineffectiveness, begin to influence U.S.-South Africa relations? 
Two central objectives motivate this article. The first is the examination of 
anti-apartheid activism from 1969, when Nixon administration sought to maintain 
American interest in Southern Africa by promoting cooperation instead of con- 
frontation with the settler governments in the region,’ to 1986 when Congress 
began to effectively challenge similar Reagan administration efforts.* Policy 


' Anthony Lake, The “Tar Baby” Option: American Policy Toward Southern Rhodesia (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976); Roger Morris, Uncertain Greatness: Henry Kissinger and American 
Foreign Policy (New York: Harper and Row, 1977). 

? Robert Fatton, Jr., “The Reagan Policy Toward South Africa: Ideology and the New Cold War,” 
African Studies Review 27 (March 1984): 57-82. 


DONALD R. CULVERSON is a visiting assistant professor of African American Studies and Political 
Science at Syracuse University. The article is drawn from a book manuscript on the development of 
U.S. anti-apartheid activism from 1960-1987. 
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makers historically viewed Africa as marginal to American national interests, 
but the proliferation and intensification of anti-apartheid activism demonstrated 
how citizen initiative could significantly alter the placement of issues on the 
foreign policy agenda.The article’s second aim is to assist the development of a 
theoretical framework for understanding social movements that challenge specific 
aspects of U.S. foreign policy. During the 1980s social movements created new 
political space and provided fresh perspectives on foreign, as well as domestic 
issues. The scope of movement strategies and tactics, the relations between ad 
hoc and established groups, and the mobilization of new resources compel us 
toward more comprehensive modes of analyzing this phenomenon. 


THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Scholars have long recognized the role that social movements play in organizing 
and mobilizing challenges to political institutions. Yet they seldom adequately 
examine how challenging groups gain entrance into the foreign policy-making 
process. The emergence of new policy problems, the breakdown of consensus 
on issues, as well as changes in the global environment, may introduce previously 
unrepresented constituencies into the foreign policy arena.’ Many of these, unable 
to utilize interest-group politics, have found it necessary to resort to extra- 
institutional means to express their concerns. Despite numerous foreign policy 
studies of U.S.-South African relations,* social scientists have only recently 
begun to look at anti-apartheid activism. The case studies of local anti-apartheid 
campaigns or organizations that dominate the literature offer little theoretical 
guidance for a comprehensive analysis of the anti-apartheid movement.” Recent 
advances in the analysis of social movements can move scholarly inquiry forward 
here. This article seeks to use the political process model to study the development 
of anti-apartheid activism from 1969 to 1986.° The aim is to explore the intensifi- 


3 Charles W. Kegley, Jr. and Eugene R. Wittkopf, eds., The Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy: 
Insights and Evidence (New York: St. Martin’s, 1988), 1-10. 

4 South Africa: Time Running Out: The Report of the Study Commission on U.S. Policy Toward 
Southern Africa (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986); Kevin Danaher, The Political 
Economy of U.S. Policy Toward South Africa (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985): Richard W. Hull, 
American Enterprise in South Africa: Historical Dimensions of Engagement and Disengagement (New 
York: New York University Press, 1990). 

5 Francis A. Kornegay, Jr., “Black Americans and U.S. — Southern African Relations” in Mohamed 
El-Khawas and Francis A. Kornegay, Jr., eds., American-South African Relations: Bibliographic Essays 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1975); “Free South Africa! New Life in an Old Movement: A 
Freedomways Report,” Freedomways 25 (Summer 1985): 69-73; “U.S. Anti-Apartheid Upsurge,” 
Black Scholar 16 (Nov.-Dec. 1985): 2-52; Janice Love, The U.S. Anti-Apartheid Movement: Local 
Activism in Global Politics (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1985); Steven Metz, “The Anti-Apartheid 
Movement and the Populist Instinct in American Politics,” Political Science Quarterly 101 (No 3- 
1986): 379-395. 

° Doug McAdam, Political Process and the Development of Black Insurgency. 1930-1970 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982). 
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cation of social movement activism in an issue area traditionally dominated by 
elite institutions. The phenomenon occured in a climate of national and global 
change that.rendered established institutions more receptive to grassroots ac- 
tivism, while affording citizens greater resources and opportunities for launching 
meaningful challenges. 

The proliferation of activism during the 1960s reinvigorated the study of 
social movements. Traditionally, social-psychological theories that examined 
individual motives for participation in collective behavior dominated the field.’ 
These classical models assumed a strong correlation between the levels of discom- 
fort experienced by aggrieved segments of society and the emergence of collective 
action. Scholars treated activism as detached from regular institutionalized polit- 
ical processes and viewed social movements as unusual moments when social 
tensions felt by participants found cathartic expression. 

The resource mobilization approach emerged as a reaction to the deficiencies 
of classical models of activism. Drawing from elite theories of the American 
social and political system,® resource mobilization theorists focus on the closed 
character of established political institutions and how excluded groups mobilize 
their resources to gain access.’ In sharp contrast to classical theorists, resource 
mobilization proponents view social movements as politically motivated actions, 
rather than psychological outbursts, and as composed of the rational actions of 
movement participants. Resource mobilization theory furthermore bridged the 
gap between formal and informal groups by targeting the crucial roles that both 
play in channeling diverse energies and resources toward change. It focuses on 
how groups such as churches, foundations, labor unions, and even agencies of 
government, outside of regular policy-making channels, act as major catalysts 
for movement growth and development. 

The political process approach developed as a response to the inadequacies 
of resource mobilization theory. It directs attention to how social movements 
emerge as a function of changes within the established political system, as well 
as within the aggrieved population. Scholars emphasize this interaction as a crucial 
determinant in shaping conditions and resources that affect the direction and 
intensity of insurgent efforts. This approach shares several features with resource 
mobilization. Advocates of both view social movements as politically oriented 
behavior and not simply as social-psychological means for reducing individual 
and group tensions. Both closely examine the linkages between movement organi- 
zations and those groups external to them. There are nevertheless some important 
distinctions. While resource mobilization accords a significant role to elites in 
the social movement, the political process model more strongly privileges the 
insurgency of groups without formal or recognized power. Proponents question 


7 Neil J. Smeiser, Theory of Collective Behavior (New York: The Free Press, 1962). 

8G. William Domhoff, Who Rules America? (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1967). 

9 J. Craig Jenkins, “Resource Mobilization Theory and the Study of Social Movements,” Annual 
Review of Sociology 9 (1983): 527-553. 
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the likelihood that established elites would sponsor group activities that pose 
threats to their entrenched interests. 

The political process model examines the transformation in movement partici- 
pants’ consciousness, based on the assumption that as the movement evolves, so 
too do participants’ assessments of their prospects for sucessfully implementing 
change. An appreciation for continuity 1s perhaps the model’s most enduring 
feature. Doug McAdam contends: 


“.. .a movement represents a continuous process from generation to decline, rather 
than a discrete series of development stages. Accordingly, any complete model of 
social insurgency should offer the researcher a framework for analyzing the entire 
process of movement development rather than a particular phase of the same pro- 
cess, ”!0 3 


McAdam, studying the development of the black protest movement from 
1930 to 1970, demonstrates the political process model’s strength. He identifies 
three sets of factors crucial to the generation of social movement activity: the 
structure of political opportunity; organizational readiness; and the level of insur- 
gent consciousness within the movement. Other recent works also view protests 
as a function of the political opportunity structure that launches them. !! Disruptive 
processes and events include large-scale demographic changes, industrialization, 
electoral realignments, prolonged unemployment, and wars. Sidney Tarrow ex- 
amined three areas of opportunity structure that appear closely related to protest 
outcomes.’ They are the openness or closure of formal political access, the 
stability of instability of alignments within the political system, and the availability 
and strategic posture of potential alliance partners. 

The second element crucial to the success of a social movement is an organiza- 
tional structure that transforms fragmented energies into concrete weapons for 
change. Unlike traditional theories that focus on charismatic leadership, the polit- 
ical process model attaches greater weight to how the social movement articulates 
its goals, whether it espouses single or multiple objectives, and the quality and 
availability of resources. Indicators of organization type include the degree of 
bureaucratization, centralization, and factionalism; the mobilization strategies 
used; and members’ class origins, particularly the ratio between potential direct 
beneficiaries of movement goals and “conscience constituents.”!? These are indi- 


10 McAdam, Political Process, 36. 

'! Robert L. Allen, Reluctant Reformers: Racism and Social Reform Movements in the United States 
(Washington, DC: Howard University Press, 1983); J. Craig Jenkins, The Politics of Insurgency: The 
Farm Worker Movement and the Politics of the 1960s (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985); 
Aldon D. Morris, The Origins of the Civil Rights Movement: Black Communities Organizing for Change 
(New York: The Free Press, 1984); Peter K. Eisinger, “The Conditions of Protest Behavior in American 
Cities,” American Political Science Review 67 (March 1973): 11-28. 

12 Sidney Tarrow, Struggling to Reform: Social Movements and Policy Change During Cycles of 
Protest (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Studies in International Affairs, 1983). 

'3 Anthony Oberschall, “The Decline of the 1960s Social Movements” in Louis Kriesberg, ed., 
Research in Social Movements, Conflict and Change (Greenwich, CT: JAY Press, 1978), vol. 1, 257-260. 
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viduals and groups who are part of the organization but do not benefit directly 
or materially from the accomplishment of its aims. '* 

The third essential element in the political process model is an insurgent 
consciousness or cognitive liberation. '° This concept relates to how social move- 
ment activists, organizations, and participants interpret favorable shifts in political 
opportunity in ways that mobilize broader communities of supporters to engage 
in collective action. The subjective meanings that people attach to day-to-day 
events and processes convey information about how they assess the prospects 
for successful collective protest.'® Stark events, like elections, court decisions, 
or wars may communicate this information, but so do less dramatic occurrences, 
such as provision of new administrative resources, formation of advisory groups, 
Or opening new channels of access by potential allies. Still the onus falls upon 
movement participants to recognize when established institutions are becoming 
more receptive to challenges. 

This article tests the ability of the political process model to account for the 
development of the anti-apartheid movement. As a prelude to this examination, 
we need to address several critical questions. The first concerns the definition 
of a social movement and highlights a long-standing difference between how 
the disciplines of sociology and political science deal with the concept. Does 
anti-apartheid activism constitute a social movement? Traditionally, sociologists 
dominated the study of social movements, while political scientists devoted more 
attention to interest groups. The distinction between the two forms of political 
activity, however, are seldom clear. Sociologists John D. McCarthy and Mayer 
N. Zald define a social movement as “a set of opinions and beliefs in the population 
which represents preferences for changing some elements of the social structure 
and/or reward distribution of society.”!’ David B. Truman’s widely accepted 
definition of an interest group is “any group that, on the basis of one or more 
shared attitudes, makes certain claims upon other groups in the society for the 
establishment, maintenance, or enhancement of forms of behaviour that are 1m- 
plied by the shared attitudes.”!* Definitions of social movements imply that groups 
lacking routine access to governmental power play a critical role in the mobiliza- 
tion process, and that these groups tend to use unconventional forms of behavior, 
influence, and organization. By comparison, interest groups rely primarily upon 
institutionalized forms of collective action. 

The anti-apartheid movement presents a dilemma in that it appears to contain 
elements of both a social movement and an interest group. Similar to many reform 
efforts in recent decades, its organizations and connections with established polity 


'4 John D. McCarthy and Mayer N. Zald, “Resource Mobilization and Social Movements: A Partial 
Theory,” American Journal of Sociology 82 (May 1977): 1212-1239. 

15 McAdam, Political Process, 48-51. 

'© Murray Edelman, Politics as Symbolic Action (Chicago: Markham Press, rene 

'7 McCarthy and Zald, “Resource Mobilization,” 1217-1218. 

'8 David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962). 
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members have expanded. Movement representatives nevertheless lack routine 
access to a range of foreign-policy decision makers.'? This suggests a need for 
closer examination of where interest groups find themselves on the continuum 
from nascent and spontaneous entities to organized and structured pressure 
groups. Consequently, the location of a group depends on the overall political 
climate and how successfully the group mobilizes its resources to achieve its 
objectives.*° Tarrow offers somewhat of a compromise for both disciplines by 
suggesting that social protest movements are: 


Groups possessing a purposive organization, whose leaders identify their goals with 
the preferences of an unmobilized constituency, which they attempt to mobilize in 
direct action in relation to a target of influence in the political system. This definition 
ought to be broad enough to include a variety of organized protest movements but 
not so broad as to merge with collective behavior in general or to spill over into 
the study of interest groups.”! 


The shift away from explanations emphasizing sudden increases in the discom- 
fort level experienced by aggrieved communities, to a focus on long-term changes 
and conditions that structure their ability to engage in collective action, represents 
a particularly important advance for the study of anti-apartheid activism. Some 
of the major movement catalysts occurred outside the United States in South 
Africa and in other parts of southern Africa.”” American anti-apartheid activists 
thus represented a conscience constituency, as they did not benefit immediately 
or directly from ending the apartheid system. Participants nevertheless derived 
benefits when the movement developed a stronger sense of efficacy and began 
to play a viable role in shaping public opinion and influencing the policy-making 
process. Anti-apartheid organizations did not draw heavily from the elite social 
classes in American society or from the politically alienated and isolated.*? In 
short, the political process model rejects the major assumptions of classical and 
resource mobilization approaches, offering instead a broad framework for exam- 
ining how changes in political opportunity, organizational resources, and collec- 
tive perception gave rise and direction to anti-apartheid activism. 

Since the political process model intrinsically involves long-term trends that 
condition the likelihood of activist development, it requires a set of time frames to 
delineate stages of movement evolution. American group opposition to apartheid 
began early in this century,” but we will not attempt to recount its complete 


'? Martin Staniland, “Africa, the American Intelligentsia, and the Shadow of Vietnam,” Political 
Science Quarterly 98 (Winter 1983-84): 595-616. 

9 Bert Useem and Mayer N. Zald, “From Pressure Group to Social Movement: Organizational 
Dilemmas of the Effort to Promote Nuclear Power,” Social Problems 30 (December 1982): 144-156. 

*! Tarrow, Struggling to Reform, 7. 

2 For a study of external influences on social movements, see Edmund Burke III, Global Crises 
and Social Movements: Artisans, Peasants, Populists, and the World Economy (Boulder, CO: Westview 
Press, 1988). 

*3 Love, The U. S. Anti-Apartheid Movement, 99-160. 

** Milfred C. Fierce, “Selected Black American Leaders and Organizations and South Africa, 1900- 
1977,” Journal of Black Studies 17 (March 1987): 305-326. 
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history. Three distinct periods, 1969-1976, 1977-1984, and 1984-1986, mark 
the evolution of a small dissident Africanist community to an increasingly influen- 
tial mass movement. 

The anti-apartheid movement’s fortunes inversely corresponded to the rise 
and decline of the Nixon and Ford administrations from 1969 to 1976. Nixon’s 
conservative orientation challenged the aspirations of the civil rights and antiwar 
movements, while containment of political change remained the cornerstone of 
its Third World policy. Corruption eventually led to Nixon’s 1974 resignation 
and fostered widespread negative reaction to his foreign and domestic programs. 
The diminution of civil rights and antiwar activism in the mid-1970s encouraged 
redirection of substantial energy and resources into anti-apartheid activity.” A 
large array of groups capitalized on European and African crises by demonstrating 
their connections to U.S. foreign policy. They thus mobilized a broader reform 
constituency. 


THE ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT, 1969-1976 


The Structure of Political Opportunity 


Nixon’s 1969 inauguration did little to bolster the confidence of Americans who 
advocated putting pressure on South Africa to dismantle its racist, repressive 
institutions. Nixon interpreted his close victory over Democratic challenger Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey as a mandate for “law and order” at home as well as abroad. 
He also promised to bring “peace with honor” to the Southeast Asian conflict. 
In less than eighteen months, however, the Nixon administration extended the 
powers of domestic law enforcement agencies and expanded the Vietnam War. 
The administration simultaneously and secretly formulated a new African contain- 
ment policy.” Prepared by the staff of National Security Adviser Henry A. 
Kissinger as a comprehensive review of U. S. policy toward Southern Africa, 
National Security Study Memorandum #39 (NSSM), recommended closer ties 
with the white governments in Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia, and South Africa. 
The new guidelines enabled the United States to sell South Africa aircraft and 
other equipment prohibited under the terms of the United Nations arms embargo. 
These revisions also encouraged U.S. businesses to increase South African trans- 
actions. After a decade of rhetorical support for continued decolonization in 
southern Africa,”’” NSSM#39 tilted U.S. policy in a direction that “selectively 
relaxed” restrictions on the minority-ruled states.”® 


*° Henry F. Jackson, From the Congo to Soweto: U.S. Foreign Policy Toward Africa Since 1960 
(New York: William Morrow, 1982), 123-126. 

*6 Mohamed El-Khawas and Barry Cohen, eds., The Kissinger Study of Southern Africa (Westport, 
CT: Lawrence Hill, 1976). 

27 Jackson, From the Congo to Soweto, 59-60. 

*8 Robert M. Price, The Apartheid State in Crisis: Political Transformation in South Africa, 1975- 
1990. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 24-25. 
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The policy revisions that Nixon and Kissinger set in motion represented a 
significant setback for the Africanist community, but other changes in the do- 
mestic political arena proved more encouraging. Among them was the rise of 
Michigan Representative Charles C. Diggs as the chair of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Africa. Diggs, the first black to chair that subcommittee, held hearings 
on southern Africa on such issues as UN sanctions against Rhodesia, U.S. business 
involvement in South Africa, and political repression in both states. The subcom- 
mittee regularly invited testimony from Africanist scholars, activists, and anti- 
apartheid organizations, and from representatives of African liberation move- 
ments.” In an arena long dominated by corporate and government officials, the 
subcommittee gradually expanded the scope of policy discourse. 

The subcommittee provided an established forum for debating alternatives 
to Nixon’s Africa policy and became a vehicle for conveying the Africanist con- 
cerns of black Americans.*° Expanding black electoral participation increased 
black congressional representation from four in 1960 to thirteen in 1971, the 
year that the Congressional Black Caucus was founded. Domestic concerns domi- 
nated the caucus’s agenda, but its aggressive participation in the growing Afri- 
canist constituency further legitimized Afro-Americans’ foreign policy interests. 

Portugal and southern Africa emerged as the major external catalysts that 
improved the political climate for anti-apartheid activism from 1974 to 1976. 
The overthrow of the forty-year dictatorship in Lisbon in April 1974 precipitated 
the collapse of the Portuguese African empire and provoked a hasty reevaluation 
of U.S. policy toward the region. Within a year the United States had to deal 
with a new Marxist government in Mozambique and the prospect of another one 
establishing itself in Angola. As the civil war in Angola intensified, the policy 
debate over southern Africa commanded unprecedented domestic attention.*! 

The political crises in southern Africa in 1975-1976 mobilized a pattern of 
official responses shaped by events and issues not confined to Africa.** Nixon’s 
1974 resignation and Gerald R. Ford’s inexperience left Secretary of State Kis- 
Singer as the dominant force shaping the new administration’s foreign policy. 
However, Congress and the U.S. public, on the heels of Watergate and the 
Vietnam War, proved unreceptive to Kissinger’s recommendations for main- 
taining U.S. interests in the region.*’ Congressional attempts to reassert itself 
on foreign policy matters continued as the Senate’s committee chaired by Frank 


9 Amilcar Cabral, testimony on 26 February 1970, U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Subcommittee on Africa, Report on Portuguese Guinea and the Liberation Movement, 91st 
Cong., 2d sess., 1970. 

3° Benjamin P. Bowser, “Race and U.S. Foreign Policy,” Sage Race Relations Abstracts 12 (February 
1987): 4-20; Donald R. Culverson and Brenda Gayle Plummer, “Black Americans and Foreign Affairs: 
A Reassessment,” Sage Race Relations Abstracts 12 (February 1987): 21-31. 

3! Danaher, The Political Economy of U.S. Policy, 118-140. 

*” Crawford Young, “United States Policy Toward Africa: Silver Reflections,” African Studies 
Review 27 (September 1984): 1-17. 

33 Staniland, “Africa, the American Intelligentsia,” 595. 
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Church (D-ID) began investigating allegations of CIA abuses throughout the 
world.* It was thus not surprising that Kissinger’s request for additional funds 
to support CIA involvement in the Angolan civil war would fall upon deaf ears.*° 

Growing southern African crises coincided with the U.S. presidential pri- 
maries in 1976 and further complicated matters for Kissinger and Ford. The 
Angolan civil war wound down in early spring, but the liberation struggle against 
white-ruled Rhodesia escalated, and in June, the Soweto uprising began. Kissinger 
spent much of his last year in office trying to resolve the conflicts in southern 
Africa, but his efforts produced no tangible assets for an incumbent president 
facing a major reelection battle. The southern Africa situation offered only limited 
prospects for an immediate solution, diverted attention from Ford’s campaign, 
and enhanced the perception that the administration was on the wrong side of a 
race war.*° During the fall campaign the Democratic and Republican presidential 
candidates, as in 1960, sought to enhance their appeal to an enlarged black 
electorate and white liberals with a “new” African policy.*” 

The improved political opportunity structure for anti-apartheid activity from 
1969 to 1976 partly derived from Nixon and Kissinger’s shared illusions about 
the permanence of political power—both in the United States and in southern 
Africa.** Nixon’s overconfidence led him to take risks that led to the Watergate 
scandal and his 1974 resignation. Similarly, Kissinger’s 1976 attempts at shuttle 
diplomacy in southern Africa and the “new realism” that had earlier motivated 
NSSM #39 provided little more than short respites from reality as the regional 
conflicts escalated to global dimensons. Complex external support for various 
factions in the Angolan civil war invalidated Kissinger’s simplistic cold war 
objective of trying to prevent Soviet gains at all costs. This weak approach, set 
against southern A frica’s turmoil, provided an opening for anti-apartheid activists. 
They could now more readily exploit greater public awareness and furnish a 
broader platform to present alternative versions of U.S. interests in the region. 


Organizational Strength and Readiness 


Until proliferating activism in the 1960s encouraged social scientists to reevaluate 
existing theories, they viewed social movements largely as phenomena interme- 
diate between spontaneous outbursts of collective behavior and formal structured 


** Senate Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations With Respect to Intelligence Activi- 
ties, 94th Cong., 2d sess., 1976. 

** U.S. Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on African Affairs, Angola, 94th 
Cong., 2d sess., 1976. 

6 Jackson, From the Congo to Soweto, 274-276. 

*’ Richard D. Mahoney, JFK: Ordeal in Africa (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983). 

38 Seymour Hersh, The Price of Power: Kissinger in the Nixon White House (New York: Summit 
Books, 1983), 110-111; John Stockwell, In Search of Enemies: A CIA Story (New York: Norton, 
1978). 
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organizations.*® Scholars assumed that with time social movements would take 
on the characteristics of associations. They would develop extensive organization, 
rules and traditions would emerge, and stability and continuity would ensue. 
Luther Gerlach and Virginia Hine challenged these assumptions in their study 
of Pentecostalism and black protests. They concluded that movement organization 
structure could be “decentralized, segmentary, and reticulate,” rather than rely 
upon strong centralized control. They could consist of many small units—each 
with a considerable degree of autonomy—and they could rely upon a network 
of personal and other intergroup linkages.*° 

Gerlach’s and Hine’s approach is quite compatible with the experiences of the 
anti-apartheid movement. While some organizations achieved greater visibility in 
the national media, no group dominated the movement. Indeed, it appears that 
movement participants, rather than concentrating their energies in one highly 
centralized organization, instead cultivated the movement’s segmentary and retic- 
ulate character. Activists pursued anti-apartheid concerns within a variety of 
groups and arenas. These include civil rights organizations, peace movements, 
labor unions, financial management groups, local and state legislatures, churches, 
and colleges.*! Group segmentation might also inhibit the development of the 
movement. Arguably, this is a major reason why anti-apartheid activism devel- 
oped slowly. Yet, gradual but significant increases in the movement's organiza- 
tional resources that accompany an expanding political opportunity structure 
suggest that leaders capitalized on long-term changes within the larger political 
system. We will now examine some organizational dimensions of the anti- 
apartheid movement between 1969 and 1976, along with some of the factors that 
enhanced its effectiveness. 

The American Committee on Africa (ACOA), the oldest anti-apartheid orga- 
nization in the United States, was founded in 1953 by black and white civil rights 
activists. During its early years ACOA played a major role in the international 
effort to encourage United Nations intervention in South Africa. During the 1960s 
it expanded its range of activities to include education and information provision, 
demonstrations, lobbying, conferences, publishing, and fund raising for relief 
projects in South Africa.*? In 1969 ACOA opened a Washington DC office. The 
level of information provision and lobbying expanded rapidly. ACOA joined 
with the Methodist, Presbyterian, United Church of Christ, and Episcopalian 


39 Ralph H. Turner and Louis M. Killian, Collective Behavior (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1972) 

4 Luther P. Gerlach and Virginia Hine, People, Power, Change: Movements of Social Transforma- 
tion (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1970), 67. 

41 Love, The U.S. Anti-Apartheid Movement, 25-35. 

42 George W. Shepherd, Jr., Anti-Apartheid: Transnational Conflict and Western Policy in the 
Liberation of Southern Africa (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1977), 33-35; George Houser, 
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churches in 1972 to create the Washington Office on Africa (WOA) as a permanent 
lobbying arm in the nation’s capital. 

Increasing Afro-American interest in foreign affairs during this period led 
to the formation of several organizations. Black employees at the Polaroid Corpo- 
ration’s Cambridge, MA headquarters founded the Polaroid Revolutionary 
Workers’ Movement (PRWM) in 1970 in response to Polaroid’s production and 
processing of film for South A frica’s passbook system.*? PRWM briefly stimulated 
widespread public discussion and debate on the American corporate role in South 
Africa. Another group, the National African Liberation Support Committee 
(ALSC), grew out of the uneasy coalition between black elected officials in the 
Congressional Black Caucus and community-based black activist groups. ALSC 
is best remembered for coordinating African Liberation Day marches in Wash- 
ington, DC in 1972 and in thirty cities around the nation in 1973. The formation 
of ALSC, the African-American National Conference on Africa at Howard Uni- 
versity in May 1972, and the African Liberation Day marches represented a 
major turning point in mobilizing a black American constituency for. Africa. 
Other black organizations focused on southern Africa included the Congress of 
African People, the Africa Information Service, the African-American Scholars 
Council, the African Heritage Studies Association, and the Pan-African Libera- 
tion Committee.“ However, as the coalitions that produced the organizations were 
short-lived, they failed to create a more substantial Afro-American grassroots base 
within the larger anti-apartheid movement.” 

A third element of the inchoate anti-apartheid community consisted of Afri- 
canist scholars and research groups. Academics, though not as visible as elected 
officals and activists, proved crucial in expanding the resources available to 
the movement. Research, travel, publication, and teaching allowed scholars to 
observe the human costs of the system of apartheid, to establish and illuminate 
its connections to U.S. prosperity, and to disseminate this information. Ironically, 
the training of American A fricanists in the postwar era had been a project largely 
underwritten by major foundations such as Ford and Carnegie.*° It would be 
fitting that some scholars whose formation derived from the need for an expanded 
U.S. presence in Africa would rank among its most adamant critics.*’ 

Church groups and professional and union-affiliated activists comprised a 
fourth component of the movement’s network. The Episcopal Church, the United 
Church Council for Christian Social Action, the Congregation for Reconciliation, 


“3 Christopher Coker, “Collective Bargaining as International Sanction: The Role of U.S. Corpora- 
tions in South Africa,” Journal of Modern Aftican Studies 19 (No. 4, 1981): 653-654. 
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si Kornegay, “Black Americans and U.S.-Southern African Relations,” 149-161. 

“© For a fuller development of this idea, see Edward H. Berman, The Influence of the Carnegie, 
Ford, and Rockefeller Foundations on Americn Foreign Policy: The Ideology of Philanthropy (Albany, 
NY: SUNY Press, 1983), 177-179. 

‘7 For anexample, see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. Business Involve- 
ment in Southern Africa, Part III, 93rd Cong., Ist sess., 27 March, 3,5,6 April, 13 July 1973. 
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and the Unitarian Universalist Association of Churches have all opposed apart- 
heid. Similarly, the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, the interna- 
tional units of the AFL-CIO, and the United Steelworkers of America assisted 
in education and mobilization at the local level. They also provided testimony 
for key congressional hearings.*® 


Level of Insurgent Consciousness 


A widely shared perception that successful collective action is possible accompa- 
nies expanding political opportunity and organizational strength. That is, people 
experience a change in consciousness before altering their political behavior. 
This change involves an assessment of the political and social atmosphere and 
the prospects for further movement development.” 

Few developments during Nixon’s first term indicated a favorable shift in 
the climate for anti-apartheid activism. The Nixon-Kissinger foreign policy team 
displayed no special concern for elevating Southern Africa as a policy priority, 
although the emergence of the House Subcommittee on Africa as a forum for 
investigating Southern Africa and the increased visibility of an Africanist constitu- 
ency in Washington seemed promising. Movement growth nevertheless had to 
await fundamental alterations in domestic political alignments, as well as major 
shifts in the balance of power in Southern Africa. The recessional in Southeast 
Asia and expanded federal attempts at controlling dissent dominated the national 
political scene. Initially, this appeared to have left little collective energy for 
another potentially divisive, externally-induced social movement.” 

A major turning point in the development of anti-apartheid movement con- 
sciousness occured from 1974 to 1976 when several crises illustrated the vulnera- 
bility of apartheid and its external support systems. The Caetano regime in Por- 
tugal, which had earlier received assurances of continued support from Nixon,>! 
was overthrown in April 1974, and Nixon himself had resigned by August. The 
acceleration of the liberation wars in Mozambique and Angola in 1974-1975, 
and in Rhodesia and South Africa in 1976, overwhelmed Ford and Kissinger’s 
crisis management capability. Congress, instrumental in forcing Nixon out and 
in effecting the U.S. withdrawal from Southeast Asia, refused to permit applica- 
tion of the containment policies embodied in NSSM#39 to southern Africa. The 
1976 presidential election resembled that of 1960 in that the incumbent’s failure 
to deal effectively with an African crisis became a significant issue. The symbolic 
benefits of elevating Southern Africa to center stage far outweighed the limited 
substantive policy benefits that flowed from it, but increased public discussion 


48 For anexample, see U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. Business Involve- 
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on the issue contributed to heightened feelings of efficacy among Africanists, 
especially within the black community .~* 


THE ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT, 1977-1984 


The Structure of Political Opportunity 


The anti-apartheid movement emerged as a legitimate contender in the larger 
policy arena during the 1977-1984 period. Several factors account for this: more 
consistent international attention to the conflicts in Southern Africa; the develop- 
ment of movement allies in Congress and in the foreign policy bureaucracy; the 
gradual expansion of anti-apartheid activism at the state and local level;** and 
the establishment of TransAfrica, a Black American foreign policy organization. 
The anti-apartheid movement still had no guaranteed, regular access to the foreign 
policy decision-making process. The conservative shift of the U.S. political cli- 
mate in the late 1970s and early 1980s dislodged key congressional and administra- 
tive allies and contributed to rapid erosion of the movement’s ability to translate 
political access into meaningful policy changes. 

The Carter administration capitalized on Kissinger’s efforts in southern Africa 
during the 1976 presidential campaign and made Africa a higher priority. It 
influenced the development of a more favorable climate for anti-apartheid ac- 
tivism. Carter’s appointment of several top officials who were especially sensitive 
to the issue of majority rule illustrated this new posture. These included Ruth 
Schacter Morgenthau, Goler T. Butcher, Anthony Lake, and Andrew Young, 
who was named U.S. ambassador the United Nations. Young felt that the civil 
rights battles gave the new administration special expertise on racial strife. 


I think our country has established through our own experience in race relationships, 
and particularly in the South, an understanding of this very sensitive issue of black 
and white people within the same community . . . with the special knowledge in 
our country, I think we might be a help in Africa.” 


Young and other members of the Carter team who desired changes in Africa 
policy clashed with administration globalists who retained an East-West view of 
the developing world, particularly National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzez- 
inski. Until mid-1978 the pro-A frica regionalists expanded their influence within 
the administration. The globalists, however, soon began quietly reasserting them- 
selves by linking Angolan and Ethiopian developments to Cuban and/or Soviet 
strategies.” 
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Congressional action during 1977 and 1978 reflected the high priority that 
the regionalists attached to Africa. Dick Clark, for example, who chaired the 
Senate Subcommittee on African Affairs from 1975 to 1978, played a major role 
in policy liberalization. The House Subcommittee on Africa reconvened in 1977 
and resumed its role of addressing the southern Africa conflict. The pinnacle of 
cooperation between the executive and legislative branches on African affairs 
occurred that year, when the administration sponsored Congress’s repeal of the 
Byrd Amendment, which had allowed American companies to import Rhodesian 
chromium in violation of United Nations sanctions. 

Activists at the state and local level raised questions about U.S. involvement 
with South Africa. Beginning in the late 1970s, state legislatures and city councils 
began to consider, and later pass, divestment legislation. The threat to withdraw 
nearly $200 billion of invested public-employee pension funds and other public 
funds from companies conducting business in South Africa constituted one of 
the major weapons in this effort.~ 

The first eighteen months of the Carter administration provided a crucial 
stage for expanding the political opportunity structure for anti-apartheid activism. 
This trend began to reverse itself during late 1978. The loss of key congressional 
allies paralleled the declining influence of the regionalists in the Carter administra- 
tion. Clark was one of several liberal senators who lost in the midterm elections. 
Charles C. Diggs, chair of the House Subcommittee on Africa, resigned from 
office in early 1979 because of a financial scandal. Prospects for a reformed 
policy toward southern Africa were further undermined with Andrew Young’s 
departure later that year. 

In contrast, the decolonization process in southern Africa rapidly accelerated 
as the American electorate moved toward the right in 1980. The United States 
focused on the hostage crisis in Iran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, while 
internationally supervised elections in Zimbabwe put Marxist Robert Mugabe into 
the prime minister’s office. Ronald Reagan defeated Carter in November, and 
the Republican party gained control of the Senate for the first time in nearly 
thirty years. Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs Chester Crocker 
articulated the new administration’s tilt toward South Africa. He argued that 
the United States should abandon the idealism of the Carter era and thereby 
“constructively engage” the South African government toward moderating apart- 
heid.°*’ Constructive engagement appeared to diminish the likelihood of improving 
the political climate for anti-apartheid activism. 

The forces that would contribute to broadening of the political opportunity 
structure nevertheless began to gradually emerge. As it had done in 1969, the 
House Subcommittee on Africa again became a focal point for challenging admin- 


°° John M. Kline, State Government Influence in U.S. International Economic Policy (Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1983), 196-199. 

°7 Chester Crocker, “South Africa: Strategy for Change,” Foreign Affairs 59 (Winter 1980): 323- 
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istration policy toward South Africa. Representative Stephen Solarz (D-NY), 
who succeeded Diggs as chair of the subcommittee, played a major role in keeping 
the focus on southern Africa long after the Carter administration’s policy had 
lost its urgency. In addition to leading several study missions to the region, 
Solarz conducted hearings on Rhodesia, South Africa, and Namibia. This trend 
continued with Michigan Representative Howard Wolpe, who replaced Solarz 
in 1981. Wolpe and key subcommittee staff members, Anne Forrester Holloway 
and Stephen F. Weissman, brought impressive Africanist credentials.5® The sub- 
committee under Wolpe’s leadership aggressively pursued its oversight of admin- 
istration policies. Other subcommittees such as International Economic Policy 
and Trade; Fiscal Affairs and Public Health; Human Rights and International 
Organization; and Financial Institution Supervision, Regulation and Insurance 
intensified their efforts to examine key aspects of South Africa policy.*® The 
Reagan administration embarked upon constructive engagement as the South 
African police and army stepped up the repression of dissent. Congress, mean- 
while, through the subcommittees, emerged as one of the most vital forums for 
contesting the administration’s position. 


Organizational Strength and Readiness 


Perhaps the most significant organizational development in the anti-apartheid 
movement during this period was the formation of TransAfrica in 1977. It was 
a product of increased black American interest in foreign affairs and became 
one of the most vocal and consistent critics of apartheid. Like the House subcom- 
mittee on Africa, its leadership is a cadre of professional activists, most of whom 
are veterans of earlier efforts to establish a permanent Afro-American foreign 
policy organization. TransA frica’s most visible representative, executive director 
Randall Robinson, formerly worked on Representative Diggs’s staff.” Consistent 
with Gerlach’s and Hine’s analysis of social movement organization, TransAfrica 
extended the anti-apartheid network without displacing other groups. 

While TransAfrica, ACOA, and WOA did not dominate the anti-apartheid 
movement, they capitalized on the enlargement of a social conscience constitu- 
ency.°' Church-sponsored groups, which formed an important element in the 
early years of anti-apartheid activism, continued to mobilize their following. 
Diverse groups such as public employee associations, university faculty and 


°8 Anne Forrester Holloway, “Congressional Initiatives on South Africa” in Gerald J. Bender, James 
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students, socially responsible investment associations, sports and cultural activists 
formed new movement organizations. Several anti-apartheid groups began a se- 
ries of statewide and national campaigns in early 1981 to increase public awareness 
of apartheid, and to develop more effective coordination. The Campaign Against 
Investment in South Africa, composed of the American Committee on Africa, the 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC), the Interfaith Center for Corporate 
Responsibility, TransAfrica, the Washington Office on Africa, and several other 
anti-apartheid organizations began a twelve-state effort to prohibit investment 
of public monies in companies profiting from apartheid. In 1982 the AFSC 
published a citizens’ guide on how to pass local legislation to remove public 
funds from banks and corporations involved in South Africa. In October 1983 
three-hundred persons convened at the National Student Conference in New York 
to plan a fortnight of coordinated anti-apartheid action for the following March 
and April.® Increased coordination of activities, the sharing of research and 
information, and the expansion in linkages to policy makers, as well as to a 
variety of human rights and social justice groups, indicated that anti-apartheid 
activists were overcoming the political isolation that undermined their influence 
and effectiveness a decade earlier.™ 


Level of Insurgent Consciousness 


Anti-apartheid activists found hope in the appointment of A fricanists to key Carter 
administration positions, and in Carter’s emphasis on human rights as a guideline 
for conducting foreign policy. Carter’s commitment to human rights was selective, 
but it admitted new criteria for assessing American foreign relations. For a while 
it seemed that Andrew Young and other regionalists were winning the battle 
against the globalists in the effort to construct a new U.S. policy toward southern 
Africa. Yet the continued primacy of the globalist orientation within the executive 
branch, the eventual departure of Young and others, and growing conservatism 
did not bode well for apartheid’s enemies. 

Despite these setbacks, the formation of the lobby TransAfrica in 1977 re- 
flected the institutionalization of the black community’s interest in foreign affairs. 
The House Subcommittee on Africa’s leadership and the increasing professional- 
ization of movement organizations and congressional staff provided a formal 
and visible presence in Washington.“ Growing church and socially responsible 
investment activism, and the expansion of the divestment movement at the state 
and local level and on college campuses slowly revitalized the movement at the 
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grassroots. Ronald Reagan’s 1980 election effectively prevented anti-apartheid 
activists from regaining direct influence with the executive branch. As a result, 
movement organizations began to channel energy and resources into coordinating 
the activities of local networks and influencing public opinion. 

The anti-apartheid movement claimed a few small but significant victories. 
These included extensive participation in the anti-nuclear march in New York 
City in June 1982 and in the 1983 March on Washington; the 1983 successful 
defense of exiled South African poet Dennis Brutus, threatened with deportation 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service; benefit from the increased Afro- 
American politicization attendant on the progressive mayoral compaigns of 
Harold Washington in Chicago and Mel King in Boston in 1983;® and the aggres- 
sive foreign policy advocacy of the “Jesse Jackson for President” campaign in 
1984. While these efforts provided limited direct impact, each presented an 
Opportunity to enlarge the stage on which the apartheid issue could gain public 
visibility. Results of public opinion polls taken in 1977 and 1978 indicated that 
while South Africa remained low in public salience, themes involving human 
rights, avoiding another Vietnam, and containing communism and racial violence 
could potentially enlarge the attentive foreign policy audience.” 

Political turmoil in southern Africa between 1977 and 1984 directed world 
attention to the region. Marxist-led independent Zimbabwe joined Marxist gov- 
ernments in Angola and Mozambique in 1980. Inside South Africa, black and 
white opposition to apartheid intensified. The U.S. anti-apartheid movement 
grew, surviving the initial loss of key allies in the executive branch and in Con- 
gress, and increased its network of alliances by 1981. Despite these favorable 
developments, major challenges confronted Reagan-era activists. Constructive 
engagement permitted closer ties with the South African government and tempo- 
rarily shifted public perceptions of the regional crisis to a global framework that 
interpreted America’s primary interest as containing Soviet and Cuban expan- 
sionism.% 


THE BURST OF ANTI-APARTHEID ACTIVISM, 1984-1986 


Anti-apartheid protest activities from late 1984 through 1986 commanded more 
public attention than any other time in the movement's history. (See Figure 1.) 
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FIGURE 1 
Television Network News Reports on South Africa, 1973-1987 
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Source: Television News Index and Abstracts, 1972-1987. 


This period of heightened activism, spurred by continuing violence in South 
Africa, culminated in congressional passage of the 1986 Anti-Apartheid Act. 
Movement activity emanated from the three sets of factors consistent with a 
political process interpretation. 

First, a supportive domestic climate for challenging Reagan’s constructive 
engagement policy derived from reactions to worsening repression in South Af- 
rica. Congress, especially the House Subcommittee on Africa and the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus (CBC), took the initiative in response to mounting criticism 
of constructive engagement. The CBC since its founding in 1971 had consistently 
made apartheid one of its major policy concerns. Many of its members by 1985 
had gained seniority and leadership positions on powerful committees, thus ac- 
quiring the potential for leverage. The Subcommittee on Africa conducted hear- 
ings on U.S. policy in Southern Africa, provided information to members of 
Congress, and demonstrated skills in coalition-building. Rising public concern 
over apartheid as an issue that could trigger domestic racial conflict even led 
many Republicans and conservative Democrats to distance themselves from and 
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openly criticize the president’s policy. For instance, in December 1984, twenty- 
five conservative Republican House members wrote an open letter to the South 
African ambassador, threatening his government with sanctions unless it began 
dismantling apartheid. 

The momentum of the sanctions drive reflected the tendency of some groups 
and institutions to respond to race conflicts in southern Africa as surrogates for 
U.S. racial issues. Black Americans historically viewed policy toward South 
Africa as a symbol of an administration’s commitment to achieving racial justice 
at home.” As the crises in southern Africa intensified, other groups exhibited 
this tendency. Republican Senator Robert Dole illustrated this perception of a 
linkage between foreign and domestic issues when in 1986 he acknowledged that 
the sanctions debate “has now become a civil rights issue.”’' By that time, the 
Reagan administration’s inability to respond adequately to the intensifying crises, 
combined with extensive daily media coverage on domestic protest activities, 
gave the South African freedom struggle an international legitimacy that energized 
its supporters and weakened its critics. 

Second, throughout this period activists maintained sufficient organizational 
strength to sustain a protest drive. This strength derived from profitable linkages 
that movement groups had established with external support organizaitions. The 
launching of the Free South Africa Movement (FSAM) on 21 November 1984 
clearly illustrates this aspect of movement growth. The FSAM was not one 
organization but a broad coalition of anti-apartheid organizations, elected offi- 
cials, labor unions, and student, civil rights, and church groups that successfully 
orchestrated a series of publicized arrests outside the South African embassy and 
at other sites around the country. Over a five-month period, more than 3,000 
Americans, including members of Congress, were arrested at these demonstra- 
tions.’* Nationwide collegiate divestment drives meanwhile provided a substan- 
tive focus that allowed the movement to capitalize on the public concern that 
violent repression in South Africa had aroused.” 

Anti-apartheid activists still experienced the tactical dilemma of whether to 
concentrate on assimilative or confrontational strategies. The decentralized char- 
acter of the movement in part resolved this dilemma. Media-attention activities 
at the South African embassy in Washington added a sense of urgency to the 
lobbying efforts of such groups as the Washington Office on Africa and Trans- 
Africa, and exerted pressure on Congress and the White House. Concurrently, the 
sit-ins, demonstrations, shanty town constructions, and acts of civil disobedience 
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expanded opportunities for mass mobilization. Surges in public interest and sup- 
port facilitated the complementarity of these two sometimes contradictory dimen- 
sions of movement activity. 

Substantial growth in public support for movement objectives occurred from 
1977 to 1985 and 1986. A 1977 Harris Poll asked if the United States and other 
Western. nations should pressure South Africa to give blacks greater freedom 
and political participation. Forty-six percent responded yes, while 26 percent 
responded no. However, as the follow-up question indicates, Americans expected 
the initiative to come primarily from the corporate sector. Forty-six percent of 
those surveyed felt that the U.S. government should encourage U.S. companies 
in South Africa to pressure the South African government, and 28 percent opposed 
this measure.” A similar Gallup Poll conducted in September 1985 revealed that 
47 percent of respondents favored the U.S. placing more pressure on the South 
African government. Fifteen percent favored less, and 37 percent said that no 
change in the amount of pressure was necessary.’ Asked the same question a 
year later, 55 percent felt that the U.S. should apply more pressure on Pretoria, 
14 percent said less, and 24 percent approved of the current level.” 

Activists, along with having contributed to mobilizing higher levels of public 
support, could identify victories in several areas. Foremost among them was the 
enactment of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. The law’s major 
provisions were: prohibition of the importation of South African coal, steel, 
textiles, uranium, agricultural products, and products produced by South African 
parastatals; application of these sanctions to South African-controlled Namibia; 
prohibition of the landing of South African airlines in the U.S. and of American 
airlines in South Africa; prevention of U.S. corporations from deducting South 
African taxes from their income; prohibition of new corporate investments in 
South Africa; and prohibition of American bank deposits from South African 
governmental agencies.’ By the end of 1986, twenty-one states, sixty-eight cities, 
and ten of the nations’s largest counties had adopted divestment policies. Over 
100 educational institutions had withdrawn nearly a half-billion dollars from 
companies profiting from apartheid.’”* U.S. corporations also responded to do- 
mestic and international political changes. U.S. investments in South Africa 
totaled $2.8 billion in 1983, but by 1985 amounted only to $1.3 billion. Some 
350 American corporations operated in South Africa in 1984. Eighty of them, 
including GM, IBM, Coca Cola, Xerox, Eastman Kodak, Honeywell, Exxon, 
and McGraw-Hill, had pulled out by 1987.” Dramatic increases in external 
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support, combined with improved internal resources, propelled the anti-apartheid 
movement toward the center of the American political stage. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An understanding of. these developments must acknowledge the significance of 
long-term changes in structuring a social movement. This article has assessed the 
adequacy for the political process model for guiding an analysis of the American 
anti-apartheid movement. Political process represents a major advance over two 
other perspectives —classical theory and resource mobilization theory. 
Classical theory has been particularly important in the development of social 
movement theory, but it cannot adequately explain how anti-apartheid activism 
in the United States evolved during the era outlined above. Its major weakness 
- stems from the assumption that there is a direct correspondence between levels 
of social tension and the appearance of aggrieved people’s collective response. 
To classical theorists who see activism as alienated and isolated from mainstream 
institutions, social movements represent psychological rather than political re- 
sponses. This study has demonstrated that anti-apartheid activists form a con- 
science constituency that did not benefit directly or immediately from ending 
apartheid. It has also shown that movement participants’ political involvement 
included a range of mainstream social and political activities, and was not limited 
to anti-apartheid protests. This invalidates the distinction that classical theorists 
make between ordinary political behavior and collective movement behavior. 
Resource mobilization emerged as a corrective to the classical model and 
has revitalized the study of social movements. It claims that collective movements 
emerge when aggrieved groups receive increased external social resources, 
making it possible for them to launch more effective organized demands for 
change. By focusing on the contributions of external groups, however, proponents 
of this model discount the significance of nonelite organizational resources as 
factors that facilitate movement growth and development. The most obvious 
deficiency in applying this perspective to the anti-apartheid movement is that it 
unduly emphasizes mainstream allies and institutions. It overlooks the roles played 
by popular organizations. The resource mobilization perspective would also de- 
value ordinary staff work in favor or more visible leadership initiatives. 
Three factors accounted for the growth of anti-apartheid activism. First, a 
gradual expansion in the structure of political opportunity since the early 1970s 
derived from the chastening Vietnam experience. The intensification of the libera- 
tion struggles in Southern Africa broadened the context for discussing U.S. for- 
eign policy and multiplied the arenas where anti-apartheid concerns were ex- 
pressed. Community organizations, labor unions, churches, colleges, financial 
institutions, and legislative bodies regularly discussed an area traditionally domi- 
nated by the National Security Council, the State Department, congressional 
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leaders, and transnational corporations. Second, anti-apartheid organizations 
grew substantially. They ranged from such permanent groups as the Washington 
Office on Africa and TransAfrica, to ad hoc coalitions mobilizing around the 
core issues of political repression and denial of human rights in South Africa, 
socially responsible investment, and divestment. Third, the sense of efficacy 
grew dramatically within the anti-apartheid community, which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the decision to launch the Free South Africa Movement.®! 

Despite the wave of anti-apartheid activism that contributed to congressional 
enactment of sanctions legislation, the enthusiasm generated by the release of 
Nelson Mandela from prison, and his election as the first president of post- 
apartheid South Africa, the direction of American involvement with that nation 
remains unclear. Reforms initiated by Mandela’s government created an interna- 
tional atmosphere of both optimism and uncertainty, and demonstrated the need 
for continued external monitoring and support for South Africa’s evolution toward 
democratic institution building and economic redistribution.” The transition pro- 
cess also raises important questions about American group mobilization as a 
potential vehicle for exerting pressure on U.S. government and corporate relations 
with multiracial South Africa. Which targets, strategies, and action repertoires 
will redirect activists’ concerns and energies?® Will future movements draw from 
ongoing racial conflicts in American society or rely upon past triumphant moments 
of unity? Will Pan-Africanist ideas enable or constrain the movement's redevelop- 
ment? 

The results of a 1990 nationwide survey of nearly 1,000 organizations con- 
ducted by the Washington Office on Africa may offer some answers and identify 
opportunities facing the construction of American group relations with post- 
apartheid South Africa. The most common areas of concern included the lack 
of direction in the aftermath of the Mandela tour; tensions between local and 
national groups regarding appropriate protest strategies; and declining member- 
ship, time, and funds to sustain activism. The survey also indicated that 379 
organizations listed apartheid or southern Africa as their primary focus, while 
nearly 600 others devoted considerable efforts to problems in the region. Many 
of these organizations were short-lived, but the responses suggest that mid-1980s 
activism succeeded in augmenting the network of groups capable of interacting 
with southern African. Respondents also indicated a preference for national cam- 
paigns that incorporate state and local issues into the mobilization process.” There 
remains a wealth of issues surrounding South Africa—foreign aid, corporate 
reinvestment, education and infrastructure development, humanitarian relief, and 


8! Metz, “The Anti-Apartheid Movement,” 390-392. 

8 Price, The Apartheid State in Crisis, 220-248. 
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economic restructuring — attractive to Americans interested in the promotion of 
democratization at home and abroad. Although the survey highlights major chal- 
lenges confronting group mobilization, it also suggests that the 1980s activist 
surge laid the foundations for the emergence of more sustained mutually beneficial 
relationships between Americans and South Africans.® 

The rise of anti-apartheid activism and other popular efforts to influence 
foreign affairs opened an exciting area for political science research. The creative 
approaches of grassroots organizations merit the same consideration granted to 
subjects of more traditional concern— interest groups, congress, and the foreign 
policy bureaucracy. Unconventional popular participation presents an array of 
difficult questions and challenges us to move beyond subfield and disciplinary 
boundaries. In addressing those questions, we can begin to understand how activ- 
ists mobilize the forces demanding progress and affect the contours of change 
in institutions that lie beyond their reach.* 


85 Washington Office on Africa, Education Fund Survey (Washington, DC, 1990). 
* The author would like to thank John E. Turner and Doug McAdam for their helpful comments 
and suggestions. 
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